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JACOBINISM IN THE NURSERY. 


| Ir is fortunate for the adult, that children are dispersed 
_ in little parcels of four and a half individuals through- 


out private families; for, were it otherwise, they would 
certainly be found less manageable as a class than they 
are. Combined in masses—formed into unions—cove- 
nanted by charters—they might become seriously trouble- 
some to papas and schoolmasters; and a servile might 
be found as nothing in comparison with an infantile war. 
I do not wish to see them become a rising generation in 
this sense; but I fully admit that we full-grown people 
give them all imaginable occasion for springing up in 
rebellion against us. The young are everywhere over 
the world an ill-used set of persons. 

It is rather surprising, in an age when so many claims 
for class emancipation have been considered, that there 
should never have been the least attention bestowed 
upon the oppressed denizens of our firesides. Children 
are everywhere committed to an irresponsible power. 
Irresponsible power is acknowledged to be liable to great 
abuse. Yet we never think of children being in danger 
of suffering from this cause. There is here a selfish 
feeling which seems to preside in monarchists and re- 


_ publicans alike: all are decided for maintaining absolu- 


tism over the young. Let nations make themselves free 
from intruding conquerors, or sections of a people suc- 


cessfully assert their title to equal rights; but the 
| young of every state, of every class, of every descent, 


must remain the thralls and serfs of their elders. There 
has never been any Tell, or Luther, or Wallace among 
the juveniles. And nobody dreams that there is the 
least occasion for such assertors of infantine liberty. 
Even philanthropists are silent upon this point. Never- 
theless, I dare to believe that there is a vast tyranny in 
this department of our social economy, and that it calls 
for, and is capable of, remedy. 

It is remarkable as, generally speaking, a well-mean- 
ing tyranny. Big man wishes well to little man. Big 
man is anxious to make little man as good—that is, as 


_ like himself as possible. Big man would take a great 
deal of trouble, and even endure a considerable sacrifice 


of his own feelings, for the sake of little man. Witness 
the sufferings which big man often undergoes in thrash- 
ing little man. Witness the distress of mind which it 
often costs big man to deny indulgences to little man. 
The misfortune is, that big man is only a kind of child 
himself—an unenlightened impulsive being, who either 
does not know what he ought to do, or, if otherwise, 
cannot do it; so that little man has no chance of being 
tightly dealt with by him. It is much worse when big 
man comes to have a notion of duty towards little 
man; for then he only pursues his wrong courses with 

more doggedness or fury. The lashes inflicted, and the 
restraints imposed by conscience, are the most cruel of 


all. Heaven pity little man when he falls into the hands 
of a papa with a conscience! 

I entirely deny every pretended right of the adult to 
exercise any control over the young, beyond what is 
rigidly definable as moral influence. No control of a 
different kind from this is needed in the case; and no 
such control can be used without injury to both parties. 
Such control is therefore to be condemned. We have 
here a question taking its place beside that respecting 
the abolition of capital punishments, and others in 
which the precepts of pure Christianity, harmonising 
with the dictates of the highest philosophy, are pro- 
posed to be for the first time followed. ‘The stripes, 
snubbings, scoldings, privations, prisonings, disgracings, 
with which children are visited by their protectors, 
form, as it were, a dispensation of the inferior feelings, 
which must pass away, along with all other systems 
having the same bad foundation. Reason and affection 
are the true bases of the relation of parent and child, as 
they are the bases of all good social relations; and I 
venture to propound that there is no more necessity for 
ever departing, with respect to the young, from the 
rules of courtesy and good-breeding, than there is in 
our intercourse with equals in the common world. 

Adults who for the first time undertake the charge 
of a child, usually commence with a bustling, anxious 
feeling of responsibility, and a sad want of fgith in 
human nature. The sense of a tremendous coming 
struggle with something singularly perverse and diffi- 
cult, is upon them, and they rush into a fight with one 
who is without the power either to aggress or to defend. 
There is something almost ludicrous in this dispropor- 
tion between the subject of treatment and the treatment 
itself. It is like attacking a fly in a full suit of armour. 
The young human being is, in reality, a simple, innocent, 
tractable sort of creature. He is absolutely the same as — 
his ruler, only without the wickedness and depraved 
reason which often belong to that person. Why all this 
terror about these poor harmless little men, as worthy Mr 
Burchell called them ? The common feeling seems to be— 
he is a determined liar ; let us flog it out of him: whereas 
it is only the natural and justifiable dread of these 
floggings which prompts the lie, He is sure to mis- 


to all the conclusions at which we have ourselves arrived: 
the consequence of which is, that his reason, not 

exercised, becomes liable to errors which it would other- 
wise be in no danger of. He is wild and reckless, caring 
little for his parents and best benefactors: therefore let 
us assert due authority over, and exact due honour from 


< 
| | 
| | | 
| judge everything, and fall into irremediable error, if left : 
| | to exercise his own reason : therefore let us force him 
1 | him; the means taken for this purpose being exactly 
those which unavoidably alienate regard, and either 
excite rebellion or produce the worse evil of an utterly 
=a. He has no liking for his tasks, or for 
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anything but play let us see to keep him at amongst others in the common world. 
his books, and the more rigidly at those which he likes | With this aid, there is nothing impossible in the ma- 
least; whence it results that the real of the | nagement of children. It is the silken tie which binds 
child for mental improvement are altogether misdirected, | more fast than chains of iron. Thus treated, I con- 
and he is inspired with disgust for what he might have | ceive that the infantine mind would expand much 
otherwise embraced with eagerness. But, all 
mistakes, is that of supposing that the better nature of | fear. product must be a man instead of a slave. 

a child is to be evoked and raised into the strength| It will appear to many that the impulses of a large 
which we would desire to see it have in the full-grown of 
man, by making him pass through a cold and cheerless | in manner. There is sometimes seen in children, 
youth. The very contrary is case. A system of! particularly of the male sex, a recklessness and way- 
petty restraints and privations, of severe looks and in- | wardness which it does not appear that anything but 
cessant chidings, can only result in depraving the feel- | force govern. I question if such impulses 


ings and perverting the reason of a youn He 
is, in such circumstances, entirely out of A ess with 
nature. He is like a flower which requires light and 
warmth, placed in a cold cellar, where it never can ac- 
quire its proper proportions, or colouring, or vigour. It 


been successful, 

ditlerently from what is expected; and that the children 
of the more awfully good are sometimes remarked to 
turn out the worst. To come more closely to the point, 
I would ask if there be anything in our common expe- 
riences of life to prove the efficiency of a system of 
terror severity. Is it not rather found, when we 
speech towards our fellow- 


it not evident, since they have the same nature as our- 
selves, that such treatment can only rouse their inferior 
feelings, as it does our own, and render them just so 
much the more unfit subjects of all right influence? 


spea’ 
act towards children bg the — understanding 
that they are beings with feelings like ourselves, to be 
operated upon, as our own are, for good and for evil 
results. Seeing that we feel the force of kindness, of 
justice, and of reason, in our intercourse with society, 
i recommend that these principles alone should predo- 
minate in our relations with the young. I would never 
address to them a rude, harsh, or discourteous word ; 
never exhibit before them any such ion as 4 
or appeal to so mean a thing as punishment for effect- 
ing an end with them. Coming before them simply as 
in point of experience maturity of j t, I 
would look for influence over them, as far as I desired 


generally supposed. To give 
their faculties a chance of being rightly developed, fhey 
should be allowed to work out much for theniselves. 
If the circumstances in which they are placed be pure, 
they will be pure also: there is no need, in such a case, 
for the perpetual ordering and directing which some 


found an absurdity ; for who seeks to have an authorit; 
is feionde? 


: is that of love 
and respect, the same power which enables one man to 


i 

i 


E 


natural moroseness or mistaken what in ye 

lies to make children miserable—think for a moment 

what a terrible thing it is if ye be wrong in the course 
the gentle innocence and 


hypocritical docility whieh attends th of 
the iti ility whi e system o 
terror! How deligh will it be to see minds thus 
allowed to expand to their fair proportions, instead of 
ctamiped withered by base And how 
precious, above all estimation, will be the reflection, that, 
come what may of these children of your heart’s hopes, 
at least one portion of their life has been, by your means, — 
made a thing of beauty and a joy for ever! 


THE HOME-WRECK. 

FIRST PART. 
A Frew years since I visited Devonshire to make the 
acquaintance of some distant relations, whom circum- 
stances had prevented me from before seeing. Amongst 
others there was one who lived in a decayed family 
mansion about six miles east of the pretty town of 
Dartmouth. Before calling on her, I was prepared, by 
report, to behold a very aged and a very eccentric lady. 
Her age no one knew, but she seemed much older than 
her only servant—a hardy old dame, who, during the 
very month of my visit, had completed her ninety-ninth 
year. 

The mistress never allowed any one to sce her, save 
a young aud interesting cousin of mine. She seldom 
went out except on Sundays, and then was carried to 
church in an old sedan chair by a couple of labourers, 
who did odd jobs of gardening about the house. She 
had such an insuperable objection to be seen by any- 
body, whether at home or abroad, that she concealed 
het face by a thick veil. 

These, with other particulars, were narrated to me by 
my cousin as we rode towards Coote-down Hall, in 
which thé old lady resided, and which, with the sur- 
rounding estate, was het own property. On approach- 


f 
| 
| 
1s quite impossible that a child so treated can ever at- , 
tain to the proper characteristics of a well-constituted | 
and healthy man or woman. 
Many big-man tyrants would, I verily believe, wil- | system is no more efficient. than the other. 
lingly adopt a different system, if they could be con-| Patrons of terror and severity—all ye who, from 
vinced that little man is capable of being brought to 
reasonable perfection otherwise. Now, I admit that the 
ordinary plan has usage on its side; but I would say 
that it is not by any means clear that the usage has 
childhood plead with you for a reconsideration of your 
system. Reflect what it is te darken a sunshine which 
Look forward to day when ye be as children 
in the hands of those now young, and what it would be 
| were they to visit your unresisting weakness with penal- 
ties auch as ye now, with no better cause, inflict upon 
them in the morn and liquid dew of life. Oh, ponder 
creatures, or in any way treat them derogatorily, that | well on these things, and so change your hand, and check 
we lose all right control over them? Do they not then | your pride, that tears shall be dried, and the merry laugh 
usually take a stand upon their firmness and self-esteem, | introduced where it ought _to be. What a rich reward 
and set us at defiance? How, then, should it be sup- 
| posed that discourtesy, harshness, painful restrictions 
{ upon personal freedom, taunts, scoldings, or any other 
| ‘ contumelious treatment, is to succeed with children? Is 
| 
| 
| ; | 
It is not upon the strength of theory alone that I 
venture to recommend the introduction into the nur- | 
| | 
| 
| 
any, simply to the love which a long course of endear- 
ing conduct must unavoidably engender in their breasts. 
There is, in reality, less need for what is called influ- 
parents deem necessary, If they be made, as they ought 
to be, confidential equals and friends, authority will be | , 
& 
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ing it, signs of past grandeur and present decay pre- 
sented themselves. The avenue leading to the house 
had evidently been thickly planted; but now only a few 
stumps remained to mark where noble and spreading 
elms once had been. Having arrived at the house, my 


cousin reined up at the steps of the hall, apon which she, | * 


in a low cautious voice, desired me to alight. Having 
assisted her out of her saddle, I was about to utter 
some exclamation of surprise at the extreme dilapida- 
tion of the place, when she whispered me to be silent, 
adding, that I must not stir until she had returned 
from within, to announce whether my visit would be 
aecepted or not. 

During her absence, I had full leisure to look around 
and note the desolate condition of Coote-down. The 
lawn—thickly overspread with rank grass—could 
scarcely be distinguished from the fish-pond, which was 
completely covered with water-weeds. The shrubbery 
was choked and tangled, whilst a very wide rent in 


the wall laid open to view an enclosure which had young lady 


been once a garden, but was now a wilderness, For a 
time the sorrowful effect which all this decay produced 
on my mind was increased by the extreme solitude 
which reigned around, .This, however, was presently 
relieved by a cackling sign of life which issued from a 
brood-hen as it flew from the sill of a side-parlour win- 
dow. On casting my eyes further into the landscape, I 
also perceived a very fat cow lazily browsing on the 
rich pasture of a paddock. 

On turning round to view the house, new tokens of 
desolation were visible. Its shattered casements and 
worm-eaten doors, with tufts of weed growing at each 
corner, showed that for many years the front of the 
mansion had not been inhabited or its doors opened. 
One evidence of fallen grandeur was highly character- 
istic—over the porch the family arms had been carved 
in stone, but was now scarcely distinguishable from di- 
lapidation: a sparrow had established a comfortable 
nest in the mouth of the helmet, and a griffin ‘ ram- 
pant’ had fallen from his place beside the shield, and 
tamely lay overgrown with weeds. 

These observations were interrupted by the light step 
of my cousin, who came to inform me that the lady of 
the house, after much persuasion, had consented to re- 
ceive me. Conducting me to the back of the mansion, 
my fair guide took me through a dark passage into a 
sort of kitchen. A high and ample ‘settle’ stood, as is 
usual in farm-houses, before the hearth. In one corner 
of this seat reclined a figure bent with age, her face 
concealed by a thick veil. In the other corner was an 
old chi -looking woman busily knitting, and-mum- 
bling rather thafi singing a quaint old ballad. 

The mistress of Coote-down made a feeble to 
rise when my cousin presented me; but I intreated her 
to keep her seat. Having procured a chair for my fel- 
low visitor (for the old domestic took not the smallest 
notice of us, but went on with her work as if we were 
not present), I established myself beside the hostess, 
and addressed to her a few commonplace words of greet- 
ing. She nag in a voice far less feeble than I had 
expected to from so decrepit a person; but what 
she answer to my salutation. went 
on with s g clearness, explaining to me the degree 
of relationship which we bore to each other, and traced 
my pedigree till it joined her own ; continued our mutual 
genealogy back to the Damnonii of Cornwall, hinting 
that our ancestors of that period were large mining pro- 
prietors, who sold tin to Phenicians! At first she 
spoke with doubt and hesitation, as if she feared to make 
some mistake; but the moment she got to where our 
branches joined—to the trunk, as it were, eS adi af 
like a child repeating a well- 
conned lesson. while the old attendaut kept 
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must have through several times, heard 
aim 


‘A bailie’s daughter, fair was she’— 


ou my 

relation, she made no attempt to answer them. It 
seemed that what she had uttered was all she was ca- 


remarked that it had saddened me. ‘It would sadden 
you more,’ she continued, ‘ were you to know the history 
of the domestic wreck we have just left behind.’ 

‘That is precisely what I intended to inquire of 


you. 


not be right in me to reveal it. I believe I am the only 
aggre existing who knows the truth; and the means 
y which I obtained my knowledge would be deemed 
scarcely correct, though not perhaps exactly dishonour- 


able.’ 
This avowal 
her to say at how became possessed of the 


‘In one of my rambles over the old house, I espied in a 


been eaten by moths, and the letters liberated from it. 
Female curiosity prompted me to read them, and they 
exposition of our great-aunt’s early 


ve me a 

tory.’ 

During the rest of my stay in that part of the country, 
I never to my cousin to narrate the events 


urge 

which had brought Coote-down to its present melan- 
choly plight. But it was not till I called to take 
leave of her, perhaps for ever, that she complied. 
On that occasion, she placed in my hands a neatly- 

written manuscript in her own handwriting, which 
said contained all the particulars I ae Cireum- 
stances haye since occurred that render it not indeli- 
cate in me to publish the narrative, which I do with but 

Hin the middie of the last centuty the proprietor 
century of 
Coote-down was Charles James Hardman, to whom the 
estate lineally descended from a long line of ancestors, 
He was from his youth a person of an eas eg rope 
who minded very little, so that he could follow ordi- 
nary amusements, and could see everybody around him 
contented; tho his habits were too indolent to im- 
ve the condition of his dependents by any efforts of 
is own. At the age of twenty-five, married the 
heiress of a baronet belonging to the northern side of the 
county. She was a beauty and a belle—a lady full of 

determination and spirit; consequently the very 
posite to himself. She was, moreover, two tis 
ape by those who knew the couple 
intimately, the match was not productive of happiness, 
and they had been married scarcely a year and a half, 
when they separated. It that this re pe 
was solely the fault of wife; and her fi was 


between them. Despite all intreaties, however, Mrs 
‘en years od, ived so com in 
retirement, that she deprived herself even of the so- 
her child; for when the period of nursing 
Hall, where 


? 
pable of: and this, I learnt afterwards, was partly true. 
family history, particularly that of her own, and her 
faculties, though otherwise impaired, still retained every- 
thing relating to what concerned her ancestry. 
On our way back from this singular scene, my cousin 
story. 
‘To that there can be no objection,’ was the ee 
small escritoire a packet of letters bound up in tape, : 
| which was sealed at the ends, The tape had, however, . 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| . 
so incensed at her rash conduct, that he alte is W 
and left the whole of his property to Hardman. Mean- 
| while, it was b gen out that the lady had brought her 
lord a son, and it was hoped that this event would prove 
a means of reconciling the differences which existed 
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station as the lady of Coote-down Hail. 
ever, observed that, before she returned, 
was sent away to continue his education 
seminary. 
Privy to all these 
mover in them, was Hardman’s 
the squire’s indolence of disposition, that 
vidual he confided everything; not aly the 
ment of his estates, the receipt and payment of 
monies, but the arrangement of his most secret transac- 
tions. But, Mr Dodbury ‘aestan te character of a 
highly just and honourable man, no suspicion ever 
existed that he abused the absolute, unbounded trust 
wares | in him in the slightest degree. a putting 
the native honesty of his character, his gob in 
the district was so good, that it would have 


and in 
attorney. 


bad him it by any abuse eof 
in him. g the younger son 


he was received in the best society. was a 
widower, with an only daughter, an Viable and elegant 
girl. She was just budding into womanhood, when it 
was an that the heir of Coote-down would shortly 
become of age, and that the event was to be celebrated 
with the utmost pomp. Many ayo conjectures had 
for years been current to account for his being kept 


so long away from home; but they were ly 
silenced when it was known that the young man was 
on his way to his paternal roof. 


Extensive preparations were made for his reception : all 
the nance aot only of Coote-down, but those from the 
maternal estate near Ilfracombe, were invited to attend 
his debarkation at Dartmouth. The lawn, paddock, and 
parks, were strewed with tents for their accommodation, 
and refreshments of the most ive kind were pro- 


vided without limit. Several distinguished and noble | Mrs 


friends of both families were invited to join in the fes- 
tivities ; and though e corner of Coote Hall, as well 
as the surrounding farm- was made available for 


a wi 
tations ‘for love or money.’ 
neglect which had been shown to 
so many years was to be atoned 
of the féte to celebrate his return. 

Dodbury’s share in managing the affairs of the family 
had declined every day since Mrs Hardman’s resumption 
of her proper position as his ee Pee She was a 
woman of strong intellect, and perfectly able to ay 
intend what had been before so much neglected 
husband. She had an ambitious spirit, and 
doubted not that the grand reception féte was organised 
for the purpose of carrying out some great project con- 
nected with her son. 

The day of Herbert Hardman’s arrival from France 
proved icious. It was a lovely day in the middle 
of June. he landed at the village of Kingswear, 

ite to Dartmouth, the fishermen saluted him with 

a discharge of all the firearms they could collect. His 
pine received him at the landing-place, his mother 
embracing him with every outward and public asia 
affection. A long cavalcade followed the 
which he was conducted to Coote-down Hall, 


At the entrance of the domain, new tokens of wel- 


“future plans and 


wooded avenue, an arch of was thrown across 
the path. The lawn was covered with lads and lasses 
from the surrounding farms, who, when Herbert ap- 
peared, set up a joyous cheer, whilst the drawing-room 
windows of the house were filled with ladies waving 
handkerchiefs. 

The hall of the mansion was lined with servants, who 
obsequiously bowed as Herbert passed them. When he 
made his appearance in the drawing-room, there was 
almost a struggle the ladies “tor ¢ the earliest 
honours of salutation. One maiden, however, stood 

wiih the ees: in deeply the attestations of favour with 

heir of the estate was received, but too timid 

The gentlemen, most of whom had accompanied Her- 

bert from the landing-place, now joined the ladies; 

and Mr and Mrs Hardman entered the room amidst the 
hearty congratulations of their guests. 

The fashionable dinner hour of that period was much 
earlier than at present, and but little time elapsed ere 
the important meal was announced. Mrs Hardman led 
forward a tall, handsome, but somewhat haughty-look- 
ing girl, whom she introduced to her son as the Lady 
Elizabeth Plym desiring him to lead her to the 
dining-room. She attentively watched Herbert’s coun- 
tenance, to observe what effect the damsel’s beauty 
would create on him; bee Be 
saw that her son received her with no more than the 


™ Nothing occurred during the day worthy of remark. 
The usual toasts and sentiments were drunk at the 
dinner-table, and the usual excesses committed ; for at 
that time it was thought a mark of low breeding for a 
man to remain sober all the evening. Out of doors 
there were bullocks roasted whole, barrels of cider and 
butts of ale set constantly flowing, with dancing, cricket, 
and Devonshire skittles, and other country games and 
comforts, for the amusement of the peasantry. 

About a fortnight after the rejoicings had subsided, 
Mrs Hardman, while conversing with her son on his 
ak startled him by inquiring 


whether he had any attachment during his 


‘Take care she does not break yours!’ rejoined Mrs 


Hardman playfully. 
There har of thet, mother. 


became evident that her grand was to effect a 
marriage between Lady Eliza lympton and Her- 
bert ; and when she found no inducement ania warm 


seemed to be re-awakened, and which she now took 
little pains to conceal. It was therefore to be expected 
that Herbert should spend as little of his time at home 
in | as possible. He became a frequent and welcome visitor 
ig | to the happy and well-ordered house of the Dodburys, 
The sharp eyes of the mother were not slow in detect- 
the attraction which drew Herbert so frequently to 
the lawyer’s house. Though grievously disappointed, 
, though her son was manifestly ‘ entangled,’ yet 


bs 
84 
he was educated. At the end of that period her father ‘ 
died ; and, to her great disappointment, instead of find- 
ing herself uncontrolled mistress of a large fortune, she 
discovered it was so left, that unless she returned to 
her husband, she would be unable to benefit by it in 
the smallest degree. Mutual friends again interfered, 
and, after some difficulty, persuaded her to meet Hard- 
man at her father’s funeral, which she a to have 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| | 
Hardman asked, somewhat abruptly, what he 
thought of Lady Elizabeth Plympton? 
‘That,’ returned Herbert, ‘her ladyship is an extremely 
tall, handsome, proud girl, who would evidently glory 
sleeping-room, yet there was not a bed to be had in | more in breaking half-a-dozen hearts than in winning 
| 
erbert was right. He seen one of humble pre- | 
tensions, but of unbounded worth, for whom he began : 
to feel already a more than ordinary sentiment. 
Months rolled past, and Herbert began to find his 
position at home far from agreeable. His father had 
sunk into a mere nonentity through his mother’s supe- 4 
rior energy. Hence, in her hands rested the ee, gm 
or misery of all connected with the household. It soon 
| 1. 
| being kind and indulgent, she was exacting and impe- 
rious: an old and scarcely natural dislike of her son 
come presented themselves. ‘The gates were plentiful 
adorned with flowers, and at a turn of the thickl 
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al ned from giving grounds for the belief that so 
much as a suspicion lurked in her mind. way 
months rolled on, Herbert becoming more and more 
captivated. On the other hand, Miss Dodbury had 
striven against a passion with which she also had become 
inspired. Her father discouraged it, though tenderly 

indirectly. It was a delicate matter for a man to 
interfere disclosure had been made from 
either party ; but this embarrassment, felt equally by 
the proud mother of the lover and the considerate father 
of the girl, was specdily but accidentally 

An. equestrian party had been fi 


pur- 
bury, that she might ob- 
serve her son’s conduct towards that young lady, and 
extract from it a sufficient ground for taxing him openly 
with a preference for her over the belle she had chosen. 


posely invited Catherine Dod’ 


however, they passed 

built on the terminating point of the little 
they were obliged to dismount. Herbert offered Cathe- 
rine his arm, and Mrs Hardman narrowly watched them. 
Her son said a few words in a low tone, which caused 
the colour to mount into the young lady’s cheek; the 


listener overheard her reply—‘ Mr Hardman, it can, it | by 


must never be!’ and withdrawing her arm from his, en- 
tered the fort unsupported. These words at once 
and displeased the 


draw- 


The servants had brought the horses into the fort, 
that, mounted, the spectators might see over the ram- 
parts the noble scene which lay before them to greater 
advantage. The fleet consisted of a number of mer- 
chant vessels, with a convoy of king’s ships, which were 
just preparing to sail out of the — When the men- 
of-war had spread their canvas, begun to move, a 
salute was fired, quite unexpectedly by the visitors, from 


the fort. Catherine’s horse immediately took fright, 
darted across the drawbridge with the speed of li 
ning. Herbert lost not a moment, but spurring his 
steed, galloped away, taking a circuitous route, 


i 


i 


2 
: 


Hardman’ 
doing so. 


TRAITS OF THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 


In a former article we presented some snatches from 
Mr Wakefield’s ‘ Adventures in New Zealand’ relative 
to the scenery, produce, and capabilities of the country ; 
we now glean some extracts illustrative of the manners 
and customs of the natives, and of their deportment to- 
wards the settlers. Amongst coloured races living in a 
state of barbarism, the New Zealanders are universally 
admitted to be pre-eminent both in physical 

and in intellectual activity. They readily acquire the 


habits, modes of thinking, and arts of the white men; | 


and consequently require to be treated with a candour 
and probity which would be disregarded by other savages. 
Bearing this characteristic in mind, the reader will be 
the better enabled to ai iate the observations and 
anecdotes of our youthful author. 

The New Zealanders are very fond of j 


joking, occa- 


sionally mingling with their wit the most pungent irony | 
and sarcasm. In this way the early missionaries were f 


frequently beguiled; mistaking ironical 

earnest intentions. It is to this characteristic also that 
we are to ascribe the of nicknames among the 
natives. The following is a pleasant instance of the 


j 


immediately suggested “ Tiraweke,” the name of a 
bird which is very common in the woods, and known 
ties. As I had made it a 
point to chatter as much as possible with 
to grammar or not, the 


their juniors in their hilarity and fondness for a 


g 


gz 


assertions for 


7 
| overt declaration had been made, and there was nothing | the house, they were not allowed to enter it. Herbert 
7 to act upon. She had the worldly foresight to know that 
| opposition was food and fuel to a secret attachment, and 
| 
q 
. rryhead, a large fleet which had been driven by 1 | 
It was a lovely day, and the party was all life and | ; 
gaiety, as almost all such — are; for nothing tends | ; 
bog og the spirits so ly as equestrian exer- 
Herbert laughed and chatted with the rest of the 
ladies, and seemed to pay no more attention to Cathe- 
rine than was due to her as the belle of the party, | 
which she was universally acknowled to be. As, | 
ropensity. ‘During the time taken up in discussions, _ ; 
Phad acquired a great many words of Maori, and began 
to understand a good deal, and make myself understood 
| natives in various excursions ashore, and was designated 
a nickname while here, which remained from this 
time my only name among them till I left the country. | 
pronounce “ Edward Wakefield,” on receiving an answer | 
did not encourage her son’s suit—that favoured the Lady | to their question as to my name. Thenearestapproach | 
Elizabeth project; ‘ but,’ thought Mrs Hardman, HM | they could make to it was Era Weke, and some w: 
ing herself up to her full height, ‘does a lawyer’s 
daughter reject the heir of the Hardmans ? 
The truth is, Hardman, the night before, had declared 
his love; it was on the drawbridge that he pressed her 
to give him hopes; but her reply repressed rather than 
encouraged them. e sobriquet would do, and reported the 
the The 
mer times; and this name also has clung to him ever 
since. 
The recent exhibitions of the Ojibbeway and 
war and other dances. 
way of contrast, to learn how a war-dance and holiday is _ 
: conducted by the savages on the other side of the globe. ; 
e clattering Such a féte took place on the day after the purchase of _ 
Catherine’s‘to Port Nicholson. ‘Canoes see ete on foot, glittering 
as she remained within sight, her friends trembled lest | with their ee blankets and muskets, : 
Oe ee eee ee Presently she | were all closing in upon the place of rendezvous; fresh | 
darted out of view. Herbert, meanwhile, galloped to 
meet her, and at last succeeded; but, alas! when it was | prepared for the ; and Warepori and the other chiefs, | 
too late to render any assistance. who had slept on board, went on shore early to make © 
found both the horse and its rider the necessary preparations, accompanied by our car- | 
ter motionless and insensible. He penter, who was to superintend the erection of a small 
tree which the natives had procured for the purpose, as 
a flag-staff, close to the Pitone pa or native village. In — 
the afternoon, on a signal from the shore, we landed in © 
our boats with all the cabin party, and all the sailors 
that en to take part in the rejoicings. 
We were received by the assemblage, which 
consisted of about three hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren. Of these, two hundred were men, and had armed 
themselves with the hundred and twenty muskets they 
had received from us, spears, tomahawks, pointed sticks, 


res 

id 


| 
| 
| 
q 


the industry of the ha, till he got sleepy, and crept 
back to his village for the day. 

*The next morning, however, he would be a-foot 
pretty early, to besiege the maro, or “ hard white 
man,” as he called him. But he was never pay cf 
and the first sight that met his eyes was always 
béte noire—the team of bullocks, and the old man = 
ing steadily along the fresh furrows. E Waka w 
begin by looking for his pegs, and hunt about for a long 
while, grumbling and puzzling, before he found out that 
the plough must have gone over them some hours ago, 


3 


brought a large ond and 


commit some violence, the old man 
wart sons to his side, and 
Wi 


called his stal- 


or a plough- 
his resolute looks 


Dinna ye 
touch a thing that’s here noo; for if ye do, by the God 
that’s abune us, I'll cleave ye to the grand! A bar- 
gain’s a bargain ; I’ve paid ye richt and fair, and I'll gar 
ye keep toit.” And then E Waka would look frightened, 
and begin to think his good daily meal was better than 
a blow of old Bell’s weapon, and peace was soon re- 


stored. 
‘And when the was done, the planting 
e idea of expecting any m potatoes 
cut into small pieces. “ Bide po yin’ said the old 
man; and they waited with anxiety for the time of 
crop: and the report spread far and wide that the old 
— with the cows was very good and brave and in- 
ustrious, but that he was certainly gone porangi, or 
“mad,” for he had cut up his seed before he 
put them in. “Poor old man!” they said ; “ his troubles 
must have turned his head—such a very absurd idea !” 
But the crop came better than their own from whole 
potatoes; and they stared, and found that the foolish 
old man could teach them some lessons in growing food, 
and they soon honoured him as much for his knowledge 
as they had learned to stand in awe of his courage and 
resolution. 

* And thongh they have not yet allowed him to use the 
whole of his section, he has now fifty acres under plough 
cultivation, sends grain and grass-seed enough to Wel- 
Jington to pay for the luxuries which wetely uire, 
owns several cows and a flock of sheep, calls h the 
“ Laird of Wanganui,” and gives harvest-home festivals, 
He talked of b ind caring for no man, 
when I last saw hime 

‘ But, unfortunately, all settlers have not the admir- 
m Gordon Bell, who has indeed 


i 


His 
were always kept scrupulously clean: he his 
family wore clean clothes, and washed with soap in the 
stream every morning. The cooking was attended to 
With great care, and the food wes elwaye served wp on 
carefully-scrubbed tin plates. In short, whenever I 
spent an hour at this little village, I felt that it was the 
residence of a gentleman. There was a quiet unobtru- 


whole establishment. The slaves did their work without 
orders and without squabbling; a harsh word was hardly 
ever heard. Every one vied in a tacit wish that the old 


Some were jealous and trouble- 
some, others treacherous and bloodthirsty ; many idle, 
inclined to loiter with the white settler; but the 
pret PART it must be owned, were active, intelli- 
t, given to trade and barter. On the whole, 
they are superior to the other Polynesian natives, 
and, if dealt with, appear more to amal- 
gamate with the white settler. 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITY LIFE. 
Ar the present time, when the subject of education is 


so eagerly and universally discussed, it is thought that 
a sketch of i i 


These rewards consist either of an annual emolument, 
such as scholarships, sizarships, exhibitions; or are 
given in the form of books, silver cups, &c. No college, 
however, has the power of conferring a degree. This is 


always at least of the standard of master of arts. 
I will now describe the mode of admission to the 
university. Suppose you have fixed on what college 


aé a sizar, to 1.15 if as pensioner, 1.25 if as fellow-com- 
moner, or to 1.50 if a nobleman. Some colleges also 
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meaning his own sons; “they'd talk Maeri to him,” and brotherhood. He had adopted the Christian 
nate Tho and The ERS very wereily, and pithost in the 
| of E Waka soon got exhausted, and he retired sulkily | his authority, for either he himself or his second son 
towards the house, after putting in some pegs a few always read the prayers and enforced the performance 
inting to that as | of the Christian observances. He had always adopted 
ultimatum. And while goodwife gave him 
, potatoes, and the sons and daughters chatted good- } 
| humouredly to him while they built a pigsty or put up | 
a stock-yard, old Bell was ploughing on. And E Waka 
ate and smoked, and basked in the sun, wondering at | 
| | sive dignity im the well-regulated 
| gentleman should be comfortable ; and it was 
by some of his family—the men all well shaved and 
combed, the womea in clean frocks and blankets—busy 
; : at some sewing or other work; while his son or his ; 
And whilc he was hunting, | daughter-in-law would be kindly teaching him to w7ite a 
ee, Then came the remon-| on a slate. I remember how proud he was when he 
e shoulders, and the fury, | could write his name, and with what genuine kindness 
_ and the good-humoured indifference, and the reference | he pointed out his son Tommy’s wife as having suc- 
to the boys, and the meal, and the 
_ return home, and the careful pegging of the ground as 
_ before. ‘The same story over again! No patience could 
| stand it. Old Bell and the team went on—slow, sure, 
and regular as the course of the sun. 
| __* And besides, on one occasion when E Waka had 
: 
| | 
| 
the of this Journal. As the writer is a member | 
| of the university of Cambridge, reference will be made 
principally to it in particular; but his remarks will 
occasionally be applicable to Oxford also. 
The university of Cambridge consists of seventeen 
colleges, each of which is perfectly independent of the 
others, has its own master, fellows, tutors, and lecturers, 
and its yearly or half-yearly examinations of its own 
students, who are rewarded from the funds of the college. 
the office of the university as a collective body. 
Each college furnishes, in proportion to its size, mem- 
bers of the ruling body—the senate. The examiners for 
1. public or university (2s distinguished from college or 
private) examinations, are chosen by the senate, and are 
| 
that college, and send a certificate. signed by some 
shown a great example of success against the numerous time 
As & counterpart to the conduct of E Waka, we may your 
be our author's picture of the of Hero- | Your caution money, which amoutits to 1.10 if you enter : 
who best appreciated the value of the white men’s 
avé 
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require a certificate of baptism.* If you are poor, you 
will probably enter yourself at a college where there are 
plenty of sizarships; that is, certain emoluments. The 
obtaining of these is in some colleges a matter of interest, 
but in others requires you to pass an examination with 
| other competitors, and the vacancies are filled up by the 
| most meritorious. If money is no object, you enter as 
"a pensioner (take care the name does not mislead you, 
| for no pension will you receive). Of this class are the 
| great majority of the students, 

If you are of wealthy family, or allied to nobility, you 
| will enter as fellow-commoner, and have the pleasure of 
| dining with the fellows of your college, be excused, at 
| certain colleges, lectures and other duties to a great ex- 
| tent, and, moreover, be entitled to wear a more gaudy 
gown than your fellow-students. Pensioners and sizars 
differ chiefly in name. It often ha) that those who, 
fom want of ability or previous training, fail to obtain 
sizarships, remain as sioners—of course at greater 
expense. The time of entry is generally from Jan 


lowing. If you have entered at either of the large co 
—Trinity or St John’s—you will bly be obliged to 
go into lodgings in the town, owing to there being no 
rooms vacant in college. Of these there are a very great 
number licensed by the university authorities ; and you 
must not take any lodgings but such as are licensed. 
However, any res ble person can obtain a license, 
the only object of licensing being to prevent people of 
improper character from setting a as lodging-house- 
keepers. At the small colleges, sometimes at Tri- 
nity and St John’s, there are generally rooms vacant, 
into which you enter as soon as you arrive. The suite 
of apartments generally consists of three rooms—a bed- 
room, a sitting-room (or keeping-room, as it is called), 
and a gyp-room—which is a sort of pantry or closet for 
all sorts of purposes. 

You are waited on by a woman, who goes by the name 
of bed-maker, although, in fact, bed-making is only a 
very small part of ber duty. She lights your fire, brings 
as much bread and butter (or commons) from the college 
butteries as you order, lays your breakfast things, fills 
your kettle, dusts your nay my and then goes 
off to perform similar offices for the rest of her masters, 
of whom each bed-maker has seven or eight. She comes 
again to clear away ; and so on three or four times in the 
day, to set your tea things, &c. Dinner she does not 

repare, as you dine in the college hall at four o’clock. 
Tn fact she has nothing at all to do with cooking: you 
prepare your own breakfast, make your tea yourself, 
and live, in short, a thorough bachelor’s life. The bed- 
makers are generally the wives of respectable artisans 
in the town. Some interest is required to obtain the 
place; and youth is, for obvious reasons, no recom- 


mendation, 

I will suppose that have just arrived, and called 
on your tutor. He take you, and send his servant 
with you round the college, show you the vacant rooms, 
of which, if you are an early comer, you will have your 
choice ; if others have been before you, you must take 
what you can get. The different sets of rooms vary con- 
siderably in rent, according to size, condition, situation, 
&e. Those who can afford the expense, and require a 
great deal of waiting upon, hire a ‘ gyp;’ that is, a man- 
servant.t Hardly any, however, have a gyp entirely to 
themselves, but are content with the services of one 
who, like the bed-makers, has several other masters. In 
the first few interviews with the tutor, you will learn 
what are your college duties. Every college has its 


to June, and you get into residence in the October fol- | in 


for three. The mode of ascertaining presence is 
stand in the ante-chapel with lists of the men in their 
hands, and make a mark opposite your name as you go 
in. In some small colleges, the marking is done by one 
man, who goes into the chapel and marks as the service 
is going on; a much less reverent process than the other. 
The college gates are closed at ten o’clock, after which 

cannot go out; and there is a small fine for coming 
in after ten. If you are after twelve o’clock, your name 
is sent in by the porter to the dean, and you will have 
to suffer a reprimand. To come in after one o'clock, 
and especially to stay out all night, is a very grave 
offence, and is punished with t severity. 

The dean’s is to look after the morals of the 
men, and F ome all kinds of irregularity. The chief 
items of offence are, neglecting chapel, and coming in 
late, or, still worse, staying out all night. Of punish- 
ments there are all grades, from simple reprimanding to 
ing For the first two or three 

ences, or for occasional i ity, in men who are 
generally steady, he only sends a message; the 
hall comes up to you and says, ‘The dean requests 


lleges | you will keep nine chapels ;' which is a warning that the 


dean is on the look-out for your delinquencies. ‘Gating,’ 
being restricted ee 3 a heavier visitation. If you 
are ‘gated’ for ten o’clock, you must be in college before 
ten; that is, your privilege of being out till twelve or 
one is taken away. If you are ‘gated’ for six o'clock, 
you must be in and not go out after six o’clock; and so 
on. Such restrictions are a great annoyance to the 
‘rowing men’ (not boating men, but men fond of a row, 
otherwise called fast men), for it puts a stop to all su 
ae unless, indeed, in their own college. ‘Break- 
g gates’—that is, coming in after the time—is a se- 
rious offence. ‘ Walling’ is the ne plus ultra of ‘ gating ; 
for by it you are con’ to the college walls, beyond 


which you must not go. 

* Rustication,’ or temporary exclusion, is one of the 
final edicts of college law. A man may be rusticated— 
that is, sent down into the prope Sing any period, 
according to the magnitude of his offence. The general 
term of rustication is for a year; sometimes, however, 
it extends to two or three years, or even for ever. This 
last, or rustication siné die, is only a milder mode of 
expulsion, the difference between them being this—a 
man who is expelled from the university is rendered in 
some degree infamous. He cannot enter the church or 
any liberal profession, such as law or physic; neither 
can he enter at Oxford or Dublin, nor any Scotch uni- 
versity. Rustication siné die is a milder mode of getting 
rid of a man. He is cut off for ever from his own uni- 


is, numbers of them contrive to do it; 


| 
| 
versity, but may enter any other, or engage in law, &c. 
There are other intermediate and different modes of : 
punishment for various offences. At some colleges, you 
are required to dine in hall five times a-week, and 
always on Sunday. During the Newmarket races you 
must appear in hall every day. The object of this is | 
to prevent the sporting Fw a from attending the 
races, which, as they take place only twelve miles 
from Cambridge, might be conveniently done, were the 
men not obliged to be back by four o'clock. Yet as it 
see 
| 
others with caps and gowns (you dine in hall with your 
gown on), ready for them to go into hall directly they ° 
get back. What the dean is in the college, the same 
to a great extent is the proctor in the university. 
There are two proctors elected every year, and two 
et nape to assist them. Their office is to search all 
of ill-fame; and if a is found 
chapel, in which the prayers are read morning and | there, he is at their mercy. nkenness, talking with 
evening, the hours being generally seven in the morn- | girls on the street, and such misbehaviour, as well as 
ing evening. You will be obliged to | all breaches under their 
keep nine ‘ a-week, streets is forbidden. 
next point to be explained is the course of 
#At examine to admission. ° 


—— | 
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tion. We shall suppose it is a mathematical 


for honours, and those who wish to 
their with the least possible work. It is per- 
fectly optional to which class you belong. A great 
many who begin with reading for honours get tired, or 
find that, from insufficient previous preparation, they 
are unable to compete successfully with others. They 
then give up their first intentions, and at last offer 
themselves as candidates for what is termed the ‘ ordi- 
nary degree of B.A.’ (Bachelor of Arts). The others, 
or honour men, or candidates for honours, take what is 
called an ‘ extraordinary ;? that is, not, as might 
be supposed, the degree of M.A., or Master of Arts, 
which all are entitled to take at the end of three years, 
but a high place in the list of mathematical or of classi- 
cal honours. 


Every one who is a candidate for the degree of B. A. 
must pass an examination. Candidates for the ordinary 
degree—who, on account of their being rather the larger 
class, are called poll-men, from a Greek word meaning 
‘the many’—are examined in one Greek and one Latin 
author, the Greek Testament, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 
and a little elementary mathematics. The subjects are 


are made public two years or so the time of 
examination. The for honours is very diffe- 
rent. 


The subjects of examination here embrace sently Be 
whole extent of present mathematical science. 

Euclid and arithmetic, the course extends up to the 
highest branches of physical astronomy and the theories 
of light and heat, and comprises algebra; trigonometry, 
plane and spherical; conic sections, and application of 
algebra to geometry; geometers of three dimensions ; 
differential and integral calculus, including differential 
equations and calculus of variations; elementary me- 
chanics; analytical statics and dynamics; hydrostatics; 
optics, including the undulatory theory; plane astro- 
nomy, and lunar and theories. No one knows 
beforehand what questions be proposed in any of 
these subjects. 

If a man intends to be a candidate for classical ho- 
nours, he is required to become previously a candidate 
for mathematical honours, and to obtain a place in the 
list. If he is rejected (as several first-rate classics 
almost every year are), he cannot go into the classical 
examination ; and this, as might be expected, is a source 
of extreme vexation and perpetual complaint amongst 
the classics of the university. 

Those who are sufficiently acquainted with mathe- 
matics to pass this ordeal—and many every year take 
high places in both—are at liberty to offer 
for the classical examination, which consists of selec- 
tions from Greek and Latin authors to be translated 
into English, and English or poetry to be turned 
into Greek or Latin, numerous critical and- 


selected from the fellows of the college; and accord- 
ingly those colleges whose fellows are the best mathe- 


quired to obtain a fellowship in them, 
in this respect. The lectures last for 
generally given from eight o’clock in 
nine, from nine to ten, or from ten 
college having different lectures for different 
men, according to their iency. 
given in the evening. again, most 

be apt to make a mistake. The word lecture 
appropriate one; for these so-called lectures 
certainly with an 
nation now and then ; but their main feature is 


get | The tutor gives out a number of questions on the par- 


ticular subject he is lecturing on; these questions you 
write down, and d the rest of the hour in answeri 
them on paper. examinations often range 
university subjects. 

The reader will naturally think ‘that if the 
lectures are thus conducted, there is not much scope for 
the display of ability on the of the lecturer. But 
a good man at explanation always evince it some- 
how or other in his lecture ; either by going over the 
subject before he gives out his questions, ~ looking 
over the papers of the students carefully, correct- 
ing any mistakes into which they may have fallen. A 
really good lecturer, lfowever, is a rarity in Cambridge. 
Classical lectures are of course on a different plan. 
There each man is called upon in turn to translate a 
portion of the book which happens to be the subject of 
examination, and is asked grammatical and historical 
questions on it. 

These lectures are the only mode in which the student 
receives instruction from the college. One of the most 
important features, however, in university education 
remains to be described. I allude to the private tutors. 

There are very few, indeed, of the reading-men (or, 
in fact, of the sti either) who do not engage a 
private tutor. of course, mathematical, others 
classical, and a few reading with both a mathematical 
and classical tutor. These tutors are generally men 
who have taken the highest honours in mathematics or 


custom at L.7 a term for a half pupil, and L.14 for a 
whole pupil. As I have mentioned the word ‘ term’ here, 
and as there may be some who do not exactly know the 
meaning of it, I may as well state that it is that period 
during which the student is obliged to reside in Cam- 
bridge. Men are often allowed, however, to ‘ keep’ half 
terms; that is, are compelled to reside for half a term. 
The times at which the terms commence and end may 
be found in any almanac. The term in which the stu- 
dent generally comes up for the first time is the Michael- 
mas, which begins October 10, and ends December 
16. Then there is a vacation till the 13th of January, 
when he must come up again during the Lent term, 
which, being dependent on Easter, is of uncertain length. 
Then comes another vacation of about three weeks, at 
the end of which he must come up and reside till the 


beginning of June. There is a peculiarity in this term 


in Cambri: remain up during the shorter vacations ; 
but in the vacation are comparatively few, 
and those 


| 
| 
| 
; and every one knows what | has to prepare. 
The selected Latin and Greek authors, however, vary 
classics. They are totally independent of the college, 
though a great number of them are fellows of their re- 
spective colleges, and reside in college. Their pupils go . 
to them every day, or every other day, just as the pupil 
chooses, paying accordingly. ‘The charge is fixed by 
| middle of the Easter term, about the end of May or 
almanacs you will find its nominal end to be in July. 
Then comes the long vacation, or, as it is briefly 
called here, ‘the long,’ which lasts between four and 
historical questions. five months; so that, on the whole, the student is not 
To prepare the men for these final examinations, | obliged to reside in Cambridge more than half the year. 
each college has its lectures, which are of all degrees of | A great number, however, whose homes are distant, or 
merit, according to the ability of the lecturer and his | who think they can read better or live more agreeably 
aptitude for teaching. The lecturers are almost always Bo 
OF Classics have ures, irinity | to be without the assistance of their private tutor for 
. and St John’s, on account of the ly —- a time. There are, however, reading parties 
fo’ very often, who start off for some watering- 
place or attractive spot, such as the Isle of Wight, ; 
Jersey, Wales, and even the Highlands of Scotland. : 
is L.15; 1.30 if you go every day to the tutor. As may ; 
of Cambridge is not unwilling to join four or five 
equally weary undergraduates in one of these pleasant 
excursions, or perhaps a tour on the continent, ievscgy 3 
expla- | recreation may be mixed with duty. —— iy 
ing. | report speaks true, these reading parties end with 
ee profit to the student than is anticipated. — | 
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The mode of teaching ado by the private tutors 
is to that of he 

ivi uestions on subjects 
they then looking over the 
answers, and explaining any errors into which they 
may have fallen; suggesting better methods; and in 


ledge of subject, and to r 
problems in the 
those given in the senate-house 


knowledge, united with a clear manner of explaining 
difficulties, his services will be of little value. One 
mistake seems to be especially amongst the 


other of their attention, of cramming 


_ pupils than he can manage are very evident. iy of 


great (which may be seen from the list given above), so 
great, indeed, that only those who 
pared before entering the university are able to read 
them all, it is a primary object to read onl 
subj and those parts of a subject, which wi 
i i It is therefore not so much 


‘half-baked’ ideas will do the possessor any service. 
What is done must be done well. And yet the system 
has many serious disadvantages connected with it. 


sist 


the same in the college examination. When you have 
thus finished your algebra, your tutor will not allow you 
to delay any longer over that, but makes you begin 
plane trigonometry, marking out as before in the book 
most likely to be set; and so on through 
the whole course, or as great a part of it as you have 
time to get through—the object in all this plainly being, 
not so much to gain a knowledge of the science, as to 
answer certain questions in that science. The con- 


also sequence is, not one in a hundred ever gets any love of 


science for its own sake by this process of study. 

who have any love of it, had it before they came to 
college. The majority, however, even of those who rank 
high in the list of wranglers, give up all scientific pur- 
suit as soon as they leave college. The hopes of a fel- 
lewship, or the necessity of gaining a living by private 
tutorship, er as public schoolmasters, has been their sole 
inducement to make the efforts they have made; and as 


soon as the stimulus ceases, the work stops. It has long 
been a matter of surprise to the public, that of scientific 
inventions, or literary works in so small a 


deficiencies being expected to be ya by the lec- 
ivate tutors, Many of t are perfectly 
without such assistance. The works of 


nat 

istry, geology, &c.; but their lectures 
are almost exclusively by those who have 
taken their degree. Most of them are, I believe, good 
lecturers ; but they are useless, and in fact not intended 
for the undergraduate, w 
neither time nor money to 

T have dwelt longer on these 
importance to the progress 


on them. 
knowledge, and the 


* A Cambridge gownsman favours us (editors) with the following 
note upon the above paragraphs. We insert his 
purpose 


mind to accuracy in reasoning and everything elso— 
the very advantage which mathematical studics have always been 
supposed to possess beyond all others. It is not to be expected or 
desired that every one should turn out an Airey or a Herschel ; but 
I utterly gt such men as Lyndhurst, Alderson, Bicker- 
steth, Jacob, Pollock, Ti: , Sedgwick, end, &c, 


those identical studies their profession. I certainly think 
that much more good is done, as far as discipline of the mind is 
concerned, by 8 brief and general course of reading, accurately 


ints, because of theit — 


v 
90 
| 
| 
Mmathemanhcs, giving examples and probiems 
of the different theories, so as to test the pupil’s know- 
similar 
A great deal of a man’s success depends on the cha- ~ 
racter of his private tutor. If he is careless and indif- | 
| ferent to the progress of his pupils, or if he is not 
ualified for his office by the possession of thorough 
| 
students in their choice of a private tutor; and that 1s, 
| looking out solely for one who took a high degree, with- 
| teacher. The writer is acquainted with numberless | portion should belong to men educated at the univer- 
| instances in which this folly meets with its natural | sities. tons 
| gonsequences. The senior wrangler, or second, third, | it appears from what has been said, that Cambridge 
| fourth wrangler, as it may be, is found out to be bre isc Serr Ciatedites or For the correct- 
_ either a careless man, or, more frequently, a man ness of my assertions, I would appeal to any reader who | 
| totally incapable of explaining, or at any rate a very bad | is acquainted with the university: the inferences of 
hand at it. In consequence of this mania for high | course are my own.* There are a few who come up so | 
wranglers, there are several tutors completely blocked | well prepared, that they are able to enter more fully into | 
the respective branches of the science, and to acquire an 
interest in them independent of extraneous circum- | 
stances. But these are extremely rare. The generality | 
fag away in a sort of apathetic indifference to anything © 
, WO, but the reward. This state of things is partly occa- | | 
to each pupil, and there is, consequently, endless con- | sioned by the nature of the treatises in use at Cam- | 
| fusion avd grumbling. Of course there are some who, | bridge, nearly all of which are deficient in elementary | 
_ to the highest attainments, ee oe instruction, and easy examples. They may be considered | 
in explanation. Such are deservedly . There} as synopses of the subjects of which they treat, the | 
_ is one senior wrangler in particular, whose admirable 
_ arrangement of his pupils, and facilities of communicat- 
| jag his own profound acquirements, have for the last } 
six or seven years made him the best college tutor, as} Dr Hymers are, upon the whole, an exception to this — H 
well as the best private tutor, in the university. remark, and also those of Dr Whewell. It may occur to | 
The great object of the tutor is to prepare his men for | the reader to ask what is done by the university pro- { 
the college or senate-house examination. As the nomber i 
of subjects introduced into those examinations is very | 
| 
| | } 
| the object to study fully any one department of mathe- | 
' matical science, as to select from each those portions inj oo 
which the stadent is most likely to be examined. What- | 
| | we do not coincide in his opinions :— | 
{ re * The aecuracy which the writer describes as required in exami- 
| nations and by tutors, is surely one of the best possible methods of | 
following evils. The student is hurried from subject to 
subject at such a rate, that he has no time to get inte- 
nested in any one. Now, unless a man is interested in | 
any science, it is questionable whether he will | drudgery, as the writer describes it—have not received the greatest 
ever attain a chorvagh knowledge of it; and he will | advantage from their 
{ " ; ion in i various professions, ve become eminent, from t' 
certainly never make any discoveries in it. I will 
sities. It is preposterous to assert that those only derive advan 
tages in after life from university studies who have continued to 
{ m for a paper of questions on the parts | to take the fancy. There is some truch in these observations shont 
tions your tator’s room perfect ones may be called connected select 
accuracy ; and snd tak, thew ection ae wel made, the pla a 
| 
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misapprehensions, or rather ignorance, which prevails | cording to merit. Those in the first class 
with regard to them. People who have not the ad-| Wranglers, those in th i 
vantage of a university education, are very apt to over- | those in the third Junior 
rate it, and to fancy that, were they ‘at the seat of] who have not merit enough 
learning,’ they should, almost of necessity, become | yet are allowed their degree, 
learned.. They think, too, that if they could devote | ‘in the ’ The 


convince men of their error. The mind gets tired OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
INFLUENCE OF NEWLY-BUILT HOUSES ON HEALTH. 


adding its victims to the drudgery undergone by men | terest, has recently di attention to the injurious 
in the way I have described. Not one in fifty, even of | influence of newly-built houses on the health life of 
| the reading men at Cambridge, have any notion of | their oceupiers. After mentioning the intimate con- 
seience as anything but a ‘bore,’ a ‘nuisance,’ or a ion kept between external ai 

_ ‘seedy thing ;’ such being terms in use at Cambridge. | human organisation, through the medium of 
No wonder that Cambridge is taking no part in the | and lungs, he refers to experience to show the slow 
onward movement of the age. The reason is easily | dangerous diseases to which inhabitants of such houses 
given; it offers no inducements but pecuniary ones, | are exposed, and considers it therefore to be the duty 
_ and those very small, for the cultivation of science ;| of the sanitary police to remove or check those evils by 
and it moreover exhibits science in a form anything but | means of prohibitory measures. It is well known that the 
amiable, Jie eecceminats Siete ony of the situation | atmosphere is composed of nitrogen, oxygen, and car- 
j i ow thinks only | bonic acid, in certain definite proportions, and that less 


or 


| of the college-living he may become entitled to at some | or more of invisible vapour is always dissolved in it. Any- 
iod of his life. While such a system lasts, the pre- | thing which tends to derange this normal co 


inj 
continue. Reidel’s object to show that newly-built a ents are 
Three years and three months is the time the student | a fertile source of such derangement. st, In new 
has to reside before he can obtain his degree. The 
public examination at the end of his course has been | water in the atmosphere which we breathe. arises 
_ mentioned already: there is another public—or univer- | from the wooden materials, which may be too new and 
| sity—examination about the middle of the three years, | damp; the stone-work, which only becomes dry 
which is indispensable for all. It is called by the uni- | after ; i 
' versity the ‘ previous examination,’ but passes generally | cementing the stones, and for colouring and varnishing 


i 


F 
E 


} the name of the ‘little go,’ or ‘smalls,’ in contradis-| the walls. The walls of those houses remain damp 
| ion to the final one, or the ‘ go.’ There are | longest which have been plastered immediately after 
| no mathematics required in it. of the gospels their completion, because the dried lime forms an external 


| Greek, one Greek and one Latin author, are annually | layer very difficult of penetration. As accidental causes, 
selected—besides which there are certain portions of | w may render houses damp, it is necessary to men- 
Paley’s Evidences and the Old Testament history. | tion wet weather when building, damp situations, large 
These are the subjects of examination. The place of | cellars, and enclosure by other hig enifices, which pre- 
examination is the senate-house. It may as well be | vent the free access of sun and wind. Second, The pro- 


h 
mentioned here, that all university (and most college) | portion of carbonic acid is diminished 
examinations are conducted by means of printed papers | which attracts it from the air; it may al 
of questions, which have not been seen by any one but certain colours, such as those ing acetate of 
_ the examiners, till they are placed before the persons | copper. No direct injury would, however, be caused by 


7 _ to write a syllable more. Part of the ‘little go’ exami- | are mixed with the air. Thus particles of lime have 
0 nation co however, of viva voce translations and | been proved beyond doubt to exist in the atmosphere 
% questions. In the final one, all is done in writing. The af new bebinations, being suspended by the snapamsiien 

_ strictest impartiality is generally observed ; I may of the moisture; oils and metallic colours also less or 
J _ always, so far as regards the final mathematical e - | more evaporate. Combinations of lead, copper, and at- 
. nation; and the cases of partiality in the others are | senic are employed in the on of painters’ colours; 

extremely rare. Complaints on this score are scarcely | and many of these vola' and may be taken into the 


y 
ever heard. I believe that, in the most important ones, | system. Besides these, there are different chemical 
_ the examiners have to take an oath that they will do exhalations from new wood, mould, fungi, and grasses, 


4 
= 


i 
: 
‘ 
= 


‘9 
termed 
mes, and 
are some 
all, who 
id to be 
the 
rience in this, as in all other things, is the only way 
| to 
an 
bridge ‘cramming; and not a year passes without | Dr Remet of Berlin, in a paper of great merit and in- . 
| 
| 
O examine Nothing 1s allowed Dut pen, INK, an 1€ GIMINUMON Of Carvon Acid, W 
' paper. A certain time is allowed for answering the | matters given off by the lungs and skin. Third, Certain 
t| questions, and at the end of that time no one is permitted | deleterious ingredients, arising from the new materials, 
- | is any one found who does not acquiesce in their de- Attention has also been directed to the mould with 
t ision in his own case as well as in others. Of course | which the furniture of newly-built houses is covered, and 
‘ | or stupid man who is going in to examination, * he | also the Case W ange, 
C _is a dead pluck ;’ meaning he is_sure not to pass it. | of the blood is rendered unnatural, as may be seen in 
; | Those who are plucked either at 
r go’ must try their luck n. | 
| which men get so di at repeated ures, tl matism, Inflammation Of the Jornts, COMMACHONS OF 
lysis, are produced. In addition, the sojourn in a damp 
are arranged by the examiners, after looking over their 
| eroop, &. Wounds and more quickly assume 
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a high temperature, may produce in those who are con- 
stantly exposed to its injurious exhalations symptoms» 
of chronic poisoning, disturbed digestion, cholic, and 
Bhronie poisoning may also be produced by 
g exposed to the evaporation of Scheele’s green, 


moisture of the and beds, and the frequent effect 
on the food, cause certain injurious consequences on the 
constitutions of the inhabitants. 

Since, then, the early occupation of newly-built houses 
and recently-plastered rooms causes so many diseases, 
and imparts to children the germs of prolonged sickness 
and misery, it becomes, argues Dr Reidel, the duty of 
the state to prevent these evils by all possible means. 
The following are the measures which he considers ne- 
cessary :—1. Official examination of the materials before 
the commencement of the building, and the enforce- 
— of arrangements as regards the structure 


always be regulated according to the weather. 
Lead and arsenical colours for painting the walls should 
be entirely forbidden. 2. A house should not be 
bited before a fixed time after its com had elapsed. 
Considering the different effects of situation, a house in 


req mission 

if sufficiently dry, it might be inhabi 3 

mission should be appointed for the purpose of examin- 
ing every newly-built house, and testifying to its sound- 
ness before it is inhabited. Austria presents evidence 


newly-built houses, and as regards the means 


In absence of such a commission, ought at least 
to be informed of the diseases to which they are liable by 
exposure to such noxious evaporation; and if com 
by circumstances to submit, they ought to use the fol- 
lowing precautions pointed out by Dr Reidel :—Thorough 
drying and ventilation should not be confined to one room, 
but to all the adjoining rooms. Mould, fungi, &c. should 
be rubbed and washed off with the greatest care; fires 
should be frequently lighted, and the windows opened ; 
and muriate of lime or sulphuric acid should be put in 


different places to attract the moisture. To purify the | the sacred 


air from other injurious matters, chlorine, nitric acid 
vapours, fumes of sulphur, evaporation of vinegar, 
coarsely-powdered and moistened charcoal os in dif- 
ferent places, and other fumigations, should be resorted 
rooms already inhabited, a solution of chloride 


ag 


it 


to the sun. 
replete with important but too much neglected instruc- 
tion. We trust, however, that the plain and convinc- 


the means of directing attention to an evil to which a 
large section of our population is continually exposed. 
SCALE OF EUROPEAN MORTALITY. 

It appears the ‘ Sixth of the Registrar- 
General of Eeyiand’ that England is the healthiest 
country in this quarter of the globe; the mean annual 
deaths being about 1 to every 45 persons living. In 
France, the yearly mortality is as 1 to 42; in Prussia, 
as 1 to 38; in Austria, as 1 to 33; and in Russia, as 1 
to 28. The average duration of life in England is 41 

years—that of Russia is less than 27 years. 


WATER IN THE DESERT. 


Since the French obtained a footing in Algeria, en- 
gineers have’ been employed to water in the 
most sterile districts by means of Artesian wells. We 
learn from the ‘ Revue de Paris,’* that one of them, M. 
Fournel, has com a minute survey, and he assures 
his government that the nature of the ground, at the 
foot of the Algerine mountains, near the sea coast, offers 
facilities for extracting large supplies of water from an 
incohsiderable depth below the surface. If wells can be 
sunk so as to produce the grand desideratum to agricul- 
ture, the face of the whole country will be materially 
changed: vegetation will be made to encroach on the 
now profitless expanse of the Sahara desert, and man’ 
spots, which are productive of nothing but sand, wi 
afford food for man and pasturage for beasts. There 
is no reason to doubt that such a happy change may in 
time be effected ; for the Artesian system, wherever it 
has been tried, has succeeded. 


PLAGIARISMS. 


Expression is said to be ‘the dress of thought,’ and where 
men feel, t' and observe alike, it follows that will 


often express themselves alike ; and even where this is not _ 


altogether the case, a shadow of resemblance may be 
though the features, taken 
He who reads much will find the ideas of others im: 
om mingle with his own, and he will often use the former 
wi 


the obvious morals they su , are not wearisome nor 
contemptible because many have made them the 
subject of song, sonnet, or stanza; yet many similarities, 
both of thought and expression, in authors of different de- 
grees of merit, which cannot be exactly called plagiarism, 
go far to prove that, if one has not borrowed from the other, 
they have at least obtained information or inspiration 
from the same source.’ 

Singular resemblances are sometimes observable between 
the thoughts expressed by the Roman writers and those in 


picius to Cicero, we have the following 
* Quid horum fuit, quod non prius quam datum est, adentum sit !’ 


which may be lleled by a quotation from St Matthew, 
ch. xxv. * For unto every one that hath shall be given ; 
but from him that hath not, shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.’ 

If there is truth in the assertion that Shakspeare had no 
pretensions as a scholar, he must certainly have made use 
of translations of the Greek ians, for some of 
passages have a close resemblance to them. 

Lovers loo! into each other's eyes, and seeing small 
reflections of themselves in the pupils, are said to see 
* babies in the eyes.’ In the ‘ History of Philocles and Do- 
riclea, Two Lancashire Lovers’ (1640), Camillus, wooing his 
mistress, tells her, ‘ We will ga to the dawnes, wad clobbe 


April 24, 1945, 


tely, afford no likeness. 


the persuasion of their being his own property. A 


Scriptures. Thus, in the fourth of Sul- 
rth epistle 


\| 


an unhealthy appearance, and have a tendency to take ps 
on gangrenous inflammation. ‘The evaporation from 
organic substances favours the production of miasmata 
and contagions, for in no situations did the cholera occur 
more frequently than in new damp habitations. The 
inspiration of lime-particles may dispose to diseases of | 
the chest or apoplexy; and there can be no doubt that 1 
the lead employed in painting the walls, volatilising at : 
| | 
rom which arsenious compounds escape for a long time | 
after it has been put on the walls. Lastly, the constant | 2 
| | | 
| Pal 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
erected in summer, the condition ought to be made, that | ‘ 
the materials should be procured and dried during the I} H 
7 eding winter, and the term of completing any edi- | lg 
| 
town should remain uninhabited for a year, and in the | ¢ 
country, where sun and air have free access, for half a i 
year after it has been finished. Should any house be 7 
dried before the time appointed, the proprietor might = 
modern writer remarks, that ‘certain natural objects irre- | 
sistibly suggest, to sensitive minds, the same idea, orawaken 
Teasi bility OF such an arrangement. . instruction over the 
of the people as regards the injuries caused by inhabit- | ¢)¢ shore of the ocean, without being thrilled with a feeling 
of indescribable melancholy? Can we wonder, then, that 
Wordsworth, Walter Landor, and Hemans, have felt the 
cs influence, and embodied it in their verse? The lay of the 
lark, the glitter of the dew-drop. the thorn of the rose, w’ } 
| | 
| 
| | 
the most proper substance. Drawers and | | 
| 
Straw or feather beds should be changed frequently, or | | 
| 
| 
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* Be ye lockt up like to these, 
Or the rich Hesperides ; 
Or those babies in your eyes, 


In their crystal nunneries ; 


purest skies, 
Discovering from thence 
A baby there, 
That turns each sphere 
Like 


"Dryden flched from Shakspeare when he wrote this coup. 


* Death in itself is nothing ; but we fear 
To be we know not what, to ge we know not where.” 


—* Aurenz-Zebe.’ 
| * The dread of something after death, 

| That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 

| No traveller returns—puzzles the will, 

\ And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

| Than fly to others that we know not of” 

| * Hamlet.’ 


*Ah; but to die !—and go we know not where.’ 
—‘ Measure for Measure.’ 


Milton took the title of his ‘Comus,’ as well as translated 
many passages, from a little Latin we work entitled ‘ Eryci Pu- 
teani Amenitatum Humanarum Diatribe’ (1615). 

The metaphysical opinions of Hobbes 
some time unnoticed, till Locke availed himself of them 
| without any acknowledgment. — has written several 

admirable essays, proving in er tye the reputation 
_ acquired by Locke, as a founder of the ‘ new system’—the 
hy of mind—is a pure imposition. 
- Hobbes not only found t completed this system ; for 

every one of its principles, even down to the com- 

mentators of the French school, is certainly to be found 
_ in his works. He not only took for his basis the principle, 

that no in but sensa- 
tion, but this principle into consequences. 
It is table thet Locke would have been consi; ry > 
the o! Svlow to which Hobbes was doomed, if fhe 
lowed up the principle in question, as iced eek 
it. 


, du Sieur Gaulard, 
humorous little ablished at Paris in 1608, 
hed in by Swift, who extracted a 
* from it. Many of Miss 

are also to be found in 


* Now fades the glimmering landscape o’er the sight.'"—Gray. 
‘ But chief when evening shades decay, 
And the faint landscape swims away.’—Thomson. 


‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. —Gray 


* A myrtle rises far from human eye, 
8o flourished, and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia.’— 


omson, 
In the following i the expression copied by Gray is 
too highly dguestive to our supposing that it was un- 
consciously stolen— 


The most picturesque expression if not the whole 


* Whose iron scourge, and torturing hour’ 
is unquestionably taken from Milton— 
‘ The scourge inexorable, and the torturing hour. 
Parade Lost,” book it, tine 91. 
as the latter studied and imitated Thomson. From the 
‘ Elegy’ itself he has taken more than one idea— 


Beneath the ancient chate 


lie, sted with 
bed, 
The rapid rushes at my feet.’ 


And again, in one of his juvenile poems— 


* Yow did he love to sit, with upturned eye, 
‘And listen to the stream that el catered ig * Clifton Grove.” 


* Down at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 


stretch, 
‘Ad pore the brook that 
To quote another example— 
with 


* Oft have we seen him, at the break of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. oe 


Galisse.’ Pope’s well known lines— 


* That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me’— 


are evidently from Spenser— 
* Who will not mercie unto others 


How can he mercie ever hope to have ?” 
—* Faery Queene,’ book vi. o. 1. st. 42, 


Lord B: one of Scott’s novels, was heard 


to remark, ‘ Who 


it is original. passage 
comes from S$! this bon-mot from Sheridan, and 
this observation from another writer, and yet the ideas are 
new-modelled ; and Scott was not aware of their 
Byron he himself was not 


long as they were When told that Tapbet's soliloquy 
Heaven and h,’ and address to the mountains ot 
Caucasus, strongly resembled Faust's, said, ‘The 


Germans, and, - 
have taken great liberties with Faust. All I 
reading or two into Hoglioh part of it by Monk Levi 
reading or two into it by Mon 
when at Diodati, and from the 
Shelley verted from the other day do not pretend to 
be immaculate, and I could len Baal some volumes of 
and Casti’s ‘ Novelle,’ were 
‘favourite crib the latter he could draw 
Indeed he is sai 
To quote 


Novelle of the Italian— 


* Round her she makes an atmosphere of light ; 
The very air seemed lighter from her eyes.’ 


Here, 


is from Don J strikingly resem- 


bling one 


| 
- a sillibub ; and I will look babies in your eyes,’ Her- 
’ reek, in an address to virgins, says— 
Notwithstanding, love will win, 
Or else force a passage in.” 
The same poet says of Susannah Southwell— 
‘ Clear are her eyes, 
| 
—* Poe Fragments.’ 
| 
: j | That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high, 
| will meet thee on the Aid 
; } Where, with printless footsteps still, 
| The morning, in her buskin gray, 
| Springs upon her eastern way.’ 
} —Kirke White's ‘ Ode to Contemplation.” 
2 wed, so far 
| as the very peculiar style of every fourth line is concerned, 
| from Menage’s odd effusion, entitled ‘Le Fameux la 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| was that voluptuary who offered a reward for a new plea- 
sure? Perhaps all nature and art could not supply a new 
| 
: 
| | 
: 
| | | 
| 
And wake the purple 
| | a Ode to Spring. 
| 
* Along the crisped shades and bowers, . 
The graces, and the rosy-bosomed hours, 
—‘ Comus. 


As smoke in air or foam 
Arise, then! and o’er 
mind.” 


the wave : 


a conquest gain by strength of 


Some beautiful stanzas in Don Juan have been borrowed 
from a celebrated poetess :— 

At midnight, on the bluo and moonlit dec 


But sweeter still than this, than these, than all,” &c. 
Compare these with Joanna Baillie’s— 


* *Tis sweet and sad the latest notes to hear 
Of distant music dying on the ear: 
*Tis sweet to hear expiring summer's sigh 
Through forests tinged with Gal and 
But far more sweet than this,’ &c. 
For that splendid simile of the dying eagle in the ‘ English 
Bards,’ Lord Byron is clearly indebted to Waller— 
* So the stretched eagle quivering on the plain, 


Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart.’ 


Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to sodr so high.’ 


The morsel of metaphysics seems to have been 
¢ The mind, which is immortal, 
Requital for its 


», may 
of Defoe, and Burton's ‘ Anatom 
of Melancholy 7 from the latter, Sterne, Dr Johnson, an 
Lord Byron, have enriched themselyes amply. To fix the 
censure of imitation on them is not, however, to bestow the 


of originality on Burton ; for, ee 
work is no more than an ingenious collection 
most excellent and valuable quotations. 
Campbell has borrowed from Sterne, from Blair's ‘ Grave,’ 
and the following passage from Glover's ‘ Leonidas "— 
* The mind, which knows 


is thus slightly imitated by him— 


In Bernard Barton's ‘ Time’s Takings and Leavings,’ we find 
the following passage derived from Goldsmith— 
* What Time has robbed us of we knew must go, 
But what he deigns to leave 
Not only finds us poor, but keeps us 30.” 
* Thou source of all my bliss and all my wo, 
That found me poor at first, and keeps me so.’ 


Moore, one of the most melodious of poets, has in the sub- 
joined quotation borrowed from one of the roughest— 


* Oh, tell me where the maid is found 


* Nowhere 
Lives a woman true and fair ; 
‘When thou find’st one, let me know, 
Buch a pilgrimage were sweet,’ &c.—Donne. 


We also find him rifling Dryden, Rowe, and Suckling— 
* And like the stained web whitening in the sun, 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon.” 
—‘ Lalla Rhookh.’ 
‘ The more thou wouldst expose my virtue, 
Like purest linen laid in open air, 
The more ’twill bleach and whiten to the view.” 
—Dryden’s ‘ Amphitryon.” 
* And I will send you home 


your heart, 
Hf you will send back mine to me,’—Moore. 


«I pray thee send me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine.’ 


‘*Tis not that I to find 
With rosier cheek or sweeter mind— 
Enough for me that she’s a new one.'—Moore. 
*’Tis not because I love you less, 
Or think you not a true one, 
But if the truth I must 
I always loved a new one.’—Rowe. 


Sir Walter Scott, in his introduction to ‘Harold the Daunt- 
less,’ thus describes Fancy— 


with pencil wild portrays 

Blending what seems, and is, in the rapt muser’s gaze. 
Nor are the stubborn forms of earth and stone 

Less to the sorceress’ empire given ; 
For not with unsubstantial hues alone, 

Caught from the varying surge or vacant heaven, 
From bursting sunbeam, or from flashing levin, 

She limns her pictures—on the earth, as air, 
Arise her castles, and her car is driven ; 

And never gazed the eye on scene so fair, 
But of its boasted charms Fancy gave half the share.” 


In corresponding colours, Leigh Hunt has depicted Imagi- 


* Fancy’s the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, 
The poor man’s piecer out; the art of nature, 
Painting her twice; the of fact, 
As matter is the body; the pure 
Of Heaven to poet and to child; which he 
‘Who retains most in 


Of power, and ripen such full sheaves of greatness, 
That all the summer of my fate shall seem 


the autema 


| 
| 
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‘Soft hour, which wakes the wish, and melts the heart | 
ono The widowed Indian, when her lord expires, 
Or fille with love the pilgrim on his way, é Mounts the dread pile, and braves funercal fires ; 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, pantaho 
Beeming to weep the dying day's decay.’ 4 —* Pleasures of Hope.’ 
* Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 2 
Who in the morn have bid their friends . 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day.’-—Dante. 
Byron asks— 
* How is it that the sons of fame 
pass their days in penury and shame ; 
their own souls sustain a harder j 
The dcop pa without deceit, 
In the same spirit Dante writes— To sigh one moment at her feet.’ | 
| 
For not beneath rich eanopies of state, ; 
On beds of down, must fame be sought of men. 
He who descends unhonoured to the grave, 
Leaves of himself on earth such vestige slight | 
*Tis sweet to hear the night-winds as they creep 
bed 
| 
. | 
No more t ght ng ids to soar again, | 
In Waller's poems it stands thus :— 
* The eagle’s fate and mine are one, | 
Which on the shaft that made him die 
| 
Is its own origin of ili, and end, 
‘And its own place and time.’ | 
—* Manfred.’ 
* A mind, not to be changed by place or time ; 
make a heaven a heaven.’ - - : 
» In all things fitting else, is most a man; 
~~* Paradies Lest. Because he wants no human faculty, ; 
Amongst many works, not greatly read by the public, and Nor loses one sweet taste of this sweet world.’ 
Dean Swift wos of not so mueh the 
being exempt from its, as the having overcome them, 
that is of service to us; it being with the follies of the 
mind as with the weeds of a field, which, if they are pulled 
uP and consumed upon the aged of their birth, enrich 
; : improve it more than if none ever sprung up there.” 
Sir Bulwer has a similar idea— 
* This treason 
Assumes a fearful aspect ; but onee erushed, 
Its very ashes shall manure the soil 
i That, wanting virtue, life is pain and wo. : 
That wanting | » even virtue mourns, iy 
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| 


once resided. | ° 


Ti 


as I plainly perceived, to rep 
tress dismissed me with the expression of her o pinion 


other.’ I felt a little puzzled to know what the girt | good 


i so Indicrous in my simple question, and won- 
flowed if my repeated disap intments had 
forlorn air. ‘ At any rate, t 
so generally known as I expe to find him. I bet- 

ications of his abode.’ 

I spent a weary half hour in this endeavour, and as it 
now seemed evident to me that no considerable shop could 
belong to the object of my search, I lowered my tone in 
addressing an old apple-woman who sat behind a table 
covered with her stores at the corner of the street. eis | 
can you direct me to Billy 9? I asked, dropping the 

iliar term whieh had been 


“Och, ‘tet, to be shure I will, an’ welcome, if it was a 
mile off ; but there it’s just furnint that big 
windcce there, wid de big letthers gilt goold over de big 


win 

good woman,’ I rep) ‘Tam afraid you must be 

* Och, don’t I know that? but they call him Bifly Egg, 

because all he has—and half the town that’s his—came out 


an egg.” 
An exclamation of escaped me, and the old 
it well he Be it, for he is 


woman continued— Och, 
a dacent man, and good to the , God bless him every 
day he rises, and make the heavens his bed at last !° 

As I took part of her speech: as a hint to myself, I gave 
her sixpence, and believing there was some s worth the 
hearing, I d my new acquaintance to call on me in 
the evening and relate it, instead of hindering t her business 
and mine by listening to it at that moment; although I 
suspect she would have been nothing 
the fall and particular account there and then, for she told 
me she knew every circumstance epaconsd him and 


I proceeded without further delay y to the ‘ 
on whee I in the ng veritable 
was a fine portly personage, a open pede. 4 
fro even the most remote resemblance 
me himself with zeal aad civility, 


pl 
cre my old e-woman was true to her 
pointment from her the following part 
r boy, the "eldes of 
large family, who, with their 1 mot ner, were left destitute by 
the death of their father. Their poor neighbours were 
charitable, as the , to their credit be it 80 
often are ; and one k one ehild, and one another, until 
— could be thought of and done for their subsist- 
illiam had made the most of the scanty schooling 


loath to have given me | dant 


He 

7 ion he was able to obtain was 4. 


in his way, an: means 
peg what im ed jn his veatling ; far while 
the cow was away, little had time 


for his studies, witho made 


ient 
behaviour gave such confidence and respectability to 


is family, that a neighbouring farmer d one of his 
younger brothers in a capacity similar to his own. One 
day this farmer gave Billy a newly-laid *s egg, think- 


ing it might make him et wend meal, and be something of a 
ty, and as a sort of for an act of 
watchfulness on Billy’s 
certain gate leading to t lichen awe had been left 
open, took the precaution to close it, thereby ear thick 
incursion of a greedy sow and her interesting family, which 
would undoubtedly have played the part of the Goths in 
that flourishing spot. It is very likely that Billy's first 
uulse was to boil his and eat it; but a moment’s 
ection convinced him t' 


nusually 

silent at supper-time, and thought at first that some disaster 
must have fap . Sh 
had her bed of heather, which it was 
pride to pick for er, and had been as earefally atten ed 
to as usual in particular. We ought to mention that 
Billy with his mistress ; perhaps 
he had won her heart by the care and attention het bestowed 
at every spare moment on one of her little ones, who was a 
very sickly, fretful child, but who, somehow or other, wag 
always most quickly pacified by Billy. She soon 
the cause of thoughtful a, and kindly offered to 
Then ning or e toss und a duck was 
then siti ive t ce to her cow 's single 

this was th he foundation of William Carter's for- 
tune ; pepe it is worthy of remark, that both the gift of the 
oo. and the opportunity of hatching it, he o to acts 
thoughtful good nature on his own part. 


In due time the goalin and a 8 bom We 
Fy scanty fare, taking it with him when 
By Christmas it became a goose, and ite oe 
d half-a-erown for it. he had a higher ambition 
prospect of presen: following 
and by and by Le ogi Our hero was now 
obliged to exercise 


a one-pound note in the safe 
of his kind mistress, and when spring again came 
bought with it a year-oid heifer, which he sent to graze 
the mountains, paying with it a small sum, the remnant 
his money, which he for this pi 
goosy again presented with young ones, t 
whieh enabled him to hase fodder for his cow, when 
she was sent home at the end of the season. And now he 
heather sods, so that pe: she was better cared for than 
many rich man’s cow. his aster to aitend wever, 
that Billy never neglected his 


— 


Column for Poung People. | 
BILLY EGG, 
‘Can you direct me to Mr William Egg’s? said I one | 
, morning te a smart sh n, who was hoitering at the door | 
care and attention, he gave such satisfaction to his | 
ing @ stranger, I felt truly yer, that by the time his clothes were worn out, he t 
mended to a tradesman on w | 
or his ow ; 
y questio 
h person; 
a now perceived that the house bore the 
evidence of fresh paint and recent alterations, it oceurred j 
to me that the smart shopkeeper might be a new comer, | 
and ignorant of the old residents. Nothing daunted, I 
next entered the shop of a neighbouring bookseller, and 
repeated my inquiries, but with no better success. I then 
made my way to that of a milliner ; and though a young 
girl, who was busily engaged at her needle, looked up 
‘or a moment with an arch smile, and then turned away, | 3 
like that of the boy in the fable, who slaughtered the goose 
that laid golden eggs. But how to hatch his egg—for this 
was what he thoucht of—became now the question. The 
| 
| | 
| 
mission tha e remainder shouic eed m is masters 
yard until they should be old enough to piek up their sub- 
sistence in eompany with their mother and the cow upon 
| the common, and indulge in swimming there in the abun- 
poals, At the proper time, he sold the young geese || ~ 
} | fer the largest sum he had ever seen in hislife ; for, though 
| | 
{ 
| 
have encouraged him in his plans, as they evidently did. = 
| Tt is not worth while to follow'the fortunes of the pradent 
— | 


= 


drift sides of the stone wall, which obviously 


ve the 
wer. By simply throwing ourselves into new circum- 
stances, we do continually invent anew the orders and the 


| ornaments of architecture, as we see how each 


ple 
| merely decorated its — abodes. The Doric temple 


Chinese pagoda is plainly a Tartar 
ian temples still betray the 

mounds and subterranean houses of their forefathers. ‘The 
houses and tombs in the living rock,” 
pes Heeren, in his Researches on the Ethiopians, ‘ deter- 
ed very naturally the principal character of the Nubian 


Egyptian architecture to the colossal form which is as- | of 


sumed, In these caverns already prepared by nature, the 
eye was accustomed to dwell on huge s' and masses, 
so that when art came to the assistance of nature, it could 
not move on a small scale without degrading itself. What 
would statues of the usual size, or neat porches and wings 
have been, associated with those gigantic halls before which 
only Colossi could sit as watchmen, or lean on the pillars 
of the iuterior?” The Gothic church originated in 
a rade adaptation of the forest trees with all their Mee 
to a festal or solemn arcade, as the bands about the c 
pillars still indicate the green withes that tied them. No 
one can walk in a road cut through pine woods, without 
being struck with the architectural appearance of the 
grove, especially in winter, when the bareness of all other 
trees shows the low arch of the Saxons. In the woods in 
afternoon, see as ily the origin of the 
hic cathedrals 


lover of nature enter the old piles of Oxford and the Eng- 
lish cathedrals, without feeling that the forest overpowered 
the mind of the builder, and that his chisel, his saw, and 

, still reproduced its ferns, its spik 


subdued by the insa- 
mountain of 


Many of the handsomest cottages | 


the backs of the cot all meeting in the centre. In this 
enclosure are placed all the pigsties, and ash- 
pits of the whole of the houses, In hot weather, when 


ap slow process of 


The dwe' in suc 
unheal at their beautiful outsides. 


i 


. 


: 
2 


| 


be obtained by out in a graduated manner a few 
feet of soil from the lower portion of the area to be built 


ie and Navigation of N 
way,’ stated the following curious fact in reference to the 
fur trade of that country :—The greater part of the skins 
sold by the Norw 3 are obtained from the Hamburgh 

ti orwegians convey t inmark, 
from whanes thay ane taken to Moscow, and sold to the 
caravan traders for the of being bartered with the 
Chinese for tea at Kiachta 

SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 
A manufacturer of carmine, who was aware of the supe- 


riority of the French coloug, went to Lyons for the 
improving his process, and i with the most 
celebrated manufacturer in that city for the acquisition 
his for which he was to pay one thousand 
h colour 
in the 


He was s process, saw a beautifi 

uced; but he found not the least difference 

of that which been con- 
stantly ado; himse e appealed to his instructor, 
and that must have concealed something. The 


Fa 


is it now?’ ‘A bright sunny day,’ replied the Englishman. 
* And such are the days said 
ere I to attempt to manufacture it 


Y | yours. Let me advise you, my friend, always to make car- 


mine on bright sunn rejoined the English- 


Ora, Amen Corner, London. —Printed by 
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industrious little fellow b or to declare isely | wind is still, the exhalations from tnese concentrated nui- 
sances are extremely offensive ; and the current of air being 
effectually excluded, there is no chance of their being car- 
ried awa aseous diffusion. 
ese miserable dwellings are constantly out of repair, the 
consequence of the badness of their materials ; whilst the 
certainty of the rent from the superior cottages erected by 
the masters, enables their 
in good repair, and to supply them with every requisite. 
esteemed in his native county. Groups of cottages for factory or other operatives, who are 
* And so, you see,” said the old woman in conclu- | required to live ee ees 
sion, ‘it is a foolish thing to d ——— of work, should be built in straight parallel rows, in such a 
Thrue as I am telling it ye, this is how Mr Carter got t manner that the wind may pass freely through the spaces 
name of Billy Egg, though, d’ye see, he never was called | should be had to the direction of 
Billy Goose—no, never.’ ~ 
m 
NATURE AND ART. th 
I remember that, being abroad one summer day, my or 
companion pointed out to me a broad cloud, which might if 
extend a owes mile parallel to the horizon, quite 
accurately in the form of a cherub rt poe over churches here tl d is fi ble, 
—a block in the centre, which it was easy to animate is flat, a 
with eyes and mouth, supported on either side by wide- a 
stretched symmetrical wings. What appears once in the 
| thst’ "I have sven & the 
ype of t iar ornamen ve seen ; wey 
shy a chain of summer lightning, which at once revealed to | 4447¢8s to the Middle and Working-Classes. 
the thunderbolt in the hand of Jove. I have seen a snow- At the late meeting of the 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
man assured him that he not, and invited him to see 
the process a second time. He minutely examined the 
water and the materials, which were in ev: a} simi- 
lost my labour and pn! money, for the air of England does . 
not permit us to e good carmine.’ a said the 
Frenchman | * don’t deceive — kind of weather 
are adorned, in the colours of the western sky seen through | on a dark or cloudy day, my results would be the same as | 
the bare and crossing branches of the forest. Nor can an : 
ust, its pine, its oak, its fir, its spruce. The Gothic CHEERFULNESS. 
| Cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills the soul full of 
} tiable demand of harmony in man. harmony ; it composes music for churches and hearts ; it 
blooms into an eternal flower, with the lightness and deli- | makes and publishes glorifications of God; it produces 
| cate fi as well as the aérial proportions and perspective | thankfulness, and serves the ends of charity ; and when the 
of beauty.— Emerson. ‘ oil of gladness runs over, it makes bright and tall emissions 
of light and holy fires, reaching up to a cloud, and ryrs | : 
THE COTTAGES OF FACTORY OPERATIVES. joy round about: and therefore, deco it is so innocent, 
to nocently to this joy does set forward the work of 
vicious forms. One of these is a parallelogram, consisting | religion and charity —Jeremy Taylor. 
of from 16 to 40 cottages, closed on all sides by the houses, | —— EO OEEEEEeeSsSsSsSsSsSsesesFe 
\ like a of show front on all 


